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them. Among the remedies against their influence
which he has indicated is the memorable caution, " Let
every student of nature take this as a rule, that what-
ever the mind seizes and dwells on with peculiar satis-
faction is to be held in suspicion." Equally suggestive
in reference to the motives that should guide us on the
forward path is the distinction, he draws between the
" love of excelling " and " the love of excellence." Those
who are led by the former may make good soldiers and
servants of State, but only those who are true to the
latter will make good princes or philosophers.

Following on the discussion of the Idola, Bacon
notes their bulwarks : defective sense-impressions, no-
tions ill drawn from them, induction without exclusions;
whereas selection and not mere accumulation lies at
the root of the new Logic. On this follows one of the
recurring protests against utilitarianism in experiment;
and then (Apli. 71-92), beating over of ten-beaten
ground, a list of five &igm, and fifteen causes," often
cross-divisions, of the defects of the received sciences.
Under the first head, he observes that their origin with
the Greeks was impropitious, their progress slow, and
their fruit scanty, introducing his image of time as a
river that drowned the more solid systems of Herac-
litus and Democritus, and carried down on its surface
the lighter planks of Aristotle and Plato. Under the
second he dwells on the shortness of the propitious
periods; for during all the middle age the Arabians
and Schoolmen rather crushed the sciences by a inulti-

I'dolum Fori; if because Ptolemy says so, it is an Idolum Theatri;
if because that view agrees with, other theories of my own, as was the
case with Bacon himself, it is an Tdolum Speeus.